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RECORD  AND  PLATFORMS 

OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


Speed  of  SENATOR  MORTON,  at  Urtana,  Ohio,  Aug,  7, 1875. 

Fellow  Citizens  :  Again  the  people  of  Ohio  j  tor  from  Indiaua  (Mr.  Morton)  stated  in  his 
are  called  o>on  to  make  a  choice  between  the  seat  the  other  night  that  there  were  no  such 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties.  The  things  as  independent  sovereign  States.  *  * 

success  of  Governor  Allen  and  his  colleagues  '  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  I  beg  to  ask  the 
upon  the  ticket  will  be  the  success  of  the  ;  honorable  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  is  not 
Democratic  party,  in  which  the  individuality  New  Jersey  a  sovereign  State,  sovereign  in 
of  these  gentlemen  will  be  almost  entirely  lost  ,  everything  the  States  of  this  Union  are  except 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  review  the  history,  !  in  the  powers  delegated  to  this  organ  of  theirs, 
the  principles,  the  purposes  and  inevitable  ten-  the  Federal  Government!  And  a  nation,  is  it? 
dencies  of  that  party,  in  order  to  understand  Sir,  I  should  disgrace  my  own  State,  I  should 
the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  its  sue-  forget  the  names  of  Ellsworth  and  Sherman  if 
cess.  It  is  the  boast  ot  that  party  that  its  I  did  not  denounce  that  heresy.  *  *  * 

principles  have  not  changed,  and  that  it  A  certain  number  of  States,  eleven,  adopted 
cherishes  the  same  doctrines  yesterday,  to-day  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
and  forever.  But  this  is  true  only  as  to  eon-  States.  Nine  was  the  minimum  limit.  Now, 
stitutional  questions  or  those  concerning  the  what  became  of  that  little  Commonwealth  so 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Government  and  the  ably  represented  on  this  floor  by  my  distin- 
rights  of  men,  or  it  cannot  be  affirmed  truth- 1  guished  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  An- 
fully  that  upon  economic  questions  or  those  of  l  thony?)  She  was  out  in  the  cold  a  year  and  a 
general  administration  the  party  is  agreed  or  half.  What  was  she,  I  beg  to  ask  my  friend, 
has  any  settled  principles  or  views  whatever,  i  the  senior  representative  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  doctrine  op  secession  in  the  south.  1  what  was  she  for  that  year  and  a  half  ?  Not  a 

A  H.  Stephens,  late  vice-president  of  the  member  of  this  nation,  of  this  confederacy  of 
Southern  Confederacy,  now  a  member  of  Con-  States.  What  was  she,  then?  She  wa6  one  of 
gress  and  the  representative  man  of  Southern  t^le  sovereign  powers  of  the  earth,  small 
opinion,  in  an  address  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  though  she  was,  and  floated  her  glorious  little 
at  Atlanta,  strongly  stated  the  constitutional  I  Hag  over  every  sea.  Neither  gentleman  from 
grounds  upon  which  the  people  of  the  South  Rhode  Island  will  deny  that  she  was  an  inde- 
and  the  Democratic  party  stand.  He  said  that  pendent  sovereign  power  of  the  earth.  What, 
each  State  is  a  nation,  separate,  independent  1  was  North  Carolina,  that  refused  to  come  into 
and  distinct  from  all  the  others;  that  the  States  the  Union?  One  of  the  sovereign  powers  of 
being  separate  and  distinct  nations  are  attach-  the  earth,  and  every  Senator  knows  it.  Yet 
ed  together  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  1  we  are  told  here  that  there  are  no  independent 
United  States,  which  is  a  treaty  to  which  tile  States.  Those  States  were  sovereign  and  in¬ 
states  in  their  sovereign,  independent  character  dependent,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Consti- 
are  parties,  and  not  the  people  in  their  aggre-  .  tution  ot  the  United  States.  They  had  dele¬ 
gate  and  primary  capacity.  He  represents  the  gated  no  powers  to  the  Federal  Government. 
States  as  sovereign  nations  like  England  and  What  did  they  lose?  I  beg  to  ask  the  honor- 
France,  who  have  formed  a  treaty  which  they  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  what  did 
call  a  constitution,  creating  an  artificial  eon-  Rhode  Island  lose  of  its  sovereignty  when  it 
federate  government  ,  resting  upon  the  shoul-  came  into  the  Union,  except  the  powers  it  dele- 
ders  of  the  separate  nations  entering  into  the  £8,ted  when  it  came  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
coalition.  From  this  constitution  or  confed-  ment?  *  *  *  I  announce  that  every  State 
eraey  it  follows  that  any  of  the  national  parties  'n  this  confederacy  is  sovereign,  is  independent, 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  at  pleasure,  and  »6  sovereign  and  independent  as  it  wa6  in  1786, 
this  is  the  doctrine  which  made  the  rebellion  except  in  the  powers  it  has  delegated  by  the 
possible,  by  which  it  was  inaugurated,  and  by  Constitution.  I  defy  any  man  or  Senator  to 
which  others  may  be  upon  any  question,  iu  successfully  controvert  it  here  or  anywhere, 
any  part  of  the  country  that  may  become  di6-  now  or  at  any  time.  *  *  *  This  is  a  Gov- 
satisfled  or  pass  under  the  head  of  rebellious  .  eriiment  of  States.  This  is  a  Government  of 
demagogues,  of  which  we  now  have  a  living  States,  equal  States,  sovereign  States,  inde- 
and  pestilential  brood.  pendent.  8tat.es.  When  it  ceases  to  be  a  Gov- 

the  doctrine  os  secession  in  the  north,  eminent  of  that  character,  may  it  be  long  after 

This  blood-stained  and  treasonable  doctrine  I  have  laid  my  bones  in  the  soil  near  my  own 
is  openly  avowed  in  the  South,  and  endorsed  river.  That  is  the  nature  of  this  Government 
by  the  Northern  Democracy,  under  the  phrase  I  il>  brief,  formed  by  independent  sovereigns, 
and  label  of  “State  sovereignty.”  Senator  :  formed  by  free  States;  formed  by  equal  States.” 
Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  speech  in  the  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  rebellion,  and  what 
United  States  Senate,  just  before  the  adjourn-  i  it  cost. 

meut  last  spring,  used  the  following  langauge  :  ;  Here  the  Democratic  Senator  from  New 

“What  is  this  Government?  I  heard  an  England  spoke  the  true  sentiments  of  his  party, 
honorable  Senator  on  this  floor,  within  the  last  and  proves  it  to  be  the  enemy  of  our  national 
twenty  days,  call  it  a  sovereign  nation.  A  (existence.  This  Democratic  creed  is  the  doc- 
curious  idea  that  Senator  has  of  a  represents-  i  trine  of  the  rebellion.  It  has  cost  this  nation 
five  Republic.  This  Government  of  ours,  this  i  half  a  million  of  lives  and  billions  of  treasure, 
great  confederation  of  States,  is  not  a  nation;  It.  has  peopled  the  land  with  widows  and 
it  is  a  confederacy  of  nations.  It  is  composed  j  orphans,  and  filled  it  with  mourning.  Ide- 
of  sovereignties.  I  know  the  honorable  Sena-  nounce  It  as  false  in  facts  aDd  logic.  This 
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Government  was  not  formed  by  the  States,  and  j  their  own  rights,  and  but  for  him,  we  are  told 
is  not  the  organ  of  the  States,  but  by  the  peo-  the  colored  people  would  do  well  enough- 
pie  of  the.  United  States,  in  their  primary  and  !  that  is,  submit  themselves  to  their  old  masters 
aggregate  capacity.  The  stamp  of  falsehood  is  and  keep  their  places.  There  is  a  vast  and 
placed  upon  this  doctrine  by  the  preamble  of ;  ‘systematic  effort  to  mislead  and  defraud  the 
the  Constitution,  which  declares,  “That  we,  ;  Northern  mind  in  regard  to  the  sentiments 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
lorm  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  j  South.  And  here  let  me  say  that  in  speaking 
insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  of  the  unreconciled,  hostile  and  disturbing  peo- 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  pie  of  the  South  1  am  speaking  oi  the  Demo- 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  eratic  party,  for  iuto  that,  party  are  gathered 
and  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this .  every  disloyal  element,  the  White  Leaguers, 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.”  ,  the  Ku-Klux,  the  last-ditchers,  J,he  unrecon- 
fo  show  the  utter  absurdity  and  folly  of  this  j  structed,  and  negro-haters  of  high  and  low 
doctrine,  I  cite  a  single  fact:  There  are  twenty-  degree. 


three  States  formed  out  of  the  territory  that 
belonged  to  the  Lmited  Slates,  and  which  was 
the  property  of  the  nation.  These  States  were 
created  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  but  for  those 
acts  would  to-day  be  dependent  territories. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  Congressional  legis¬ 
lation,  and  their  rights,  duties  and  preroga¬ 
tives  are  prescribed  and  defined  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Die  United  States;  and  yet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Democratic  theory,  as  soon  as  they 
became  States  by  acts  of  Congress  they  were 
vested  with  original  and  inherent  sovereignty, 
a  portion  of  which  they  have  delegated  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
their  mere  organ  and  creature — which  is  just 
as  reasonable  as  for  a  man  to  claim  to  be  his 
own  father. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  A  SECTIONAL  PARTY,  BY  ITS 
OWN  CONFESSION. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  national  because 
it  denies  the  nation.  It  is  sectional  because  it 
asserts  that  the  country  is  composed  of  inde¬ 
pendent  sections  connected  together  only  by  a 
written  agreement.  We  are  sometimes  told 
that  the  doctrine  of  Slate  sovereignty  is  dead, 
but  whether  dead  or  alive  the  Democratic 
party  is  chained  to  its  carcass,  and  must,  live 
or  be  buried  wdth  it.  But  this  doctrine,  most 
unfortunately,  is  not  dead,  although  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  stinks  and  survives,  a  political 
leprosy  to  taint  the  air,  and,  1  fear,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  blood  of  future  generations.  No 
party  that  professes  it,  no  man  that  believes 
in  it,  should  ever  be.  placed  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Government,  because  he 
and  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Republican  party  is  the  national  party,  because 
it  alone  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
It  is  the  only  friend  of  the  States  because  it  be¬ 
lieves  they  are  sister  States,  and  not  independ¬ 
ent  powers,  bound  together  indissolubly  in  one 
national  bond  and  family,  each  possessing  her 
sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  the  bond,  the 
honor  and  the  natural  ties  and  affection  of  the 
whole  family. 

19  RECONSTRUCTION  A  FAILURE? 

We  are  told  by  the  Democratic  speakers  and 
papers  that  the  system  of  reconstruction  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  is  a  failure 
and  a  blunder,  but  in  the  next  breath  we  are 
assured  that  all  is  peace  and  quiet  in  the  South; 
that  the  people  have  accepted  the  situation, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  disturbing  element 
but  the  presence  of  the  Republican  politician. 
If  this  politician  16  a  native  of  the  South  he  is 
described  as  a  scalawag,  a  renegade,  and  a  low 
character,  and  visited  with  all  the  opprobrium 
society  can  heap  upon  him.  If  he  is  from 
the  North  he  is  denounced  as  a  carpet-bagger, 
come  down  to  plunder  and  eat  out  their  sub 
stance.  In  either  ease  he  gives  the  colored 
people  bad  advice — that  is,  he  advises  them  to 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  and  stand  up  for 


WHO  CONTROL  THE  SOUTHERN  DEMOCRACY? 

And  when  it  is  thrown  into  our  faces  that 
we  have  not  reconstructed  the  South,  it  means 
simply  that  we  have  not  reconstructed  and  re¬ 
generated  the  Democratic  party.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  in  the  South  a 
large  body  of  honest,  well  meaning,  well-dis¬ 
posed  people,  acting  with  the  Democratic  party. 
But  1  do  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  direct 
and  control  the  party  ;  but  are  controlled  and 
swept  on  bv  the  classes  of  people  I  have  just 
mentioned,  just  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
i  bellion  there  were  throughout  the  South  a 
great  body  of  people  opposed  to  secession,  in 
some  ol  the  States  a  majority,  including  the 
best,  and  most  intelligent,;  but  they  were  over 
ruled,  bullied  and  silenced  by  the  same  classes 
who  now  control  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
of  the  last,  importance  that  we  should  under¬ 
stand  Southern  sentiment  and  policy  correctly, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  do  injustice  on  the 
one  hand  nor  be  swindled  and  overreached  on 
the  other. 

i  do  not  propose  to  cheat  or  be  cheated,  if  I 
I  can  help  it.  I  have  studied  the  situation  well, 
and  I  believe  I  understand  it.  The  system  of 
reconstruction  is  based  upon  the  principles  of 
equality,  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  the 
hands  of  its  friends  lias  made  progress  and  will 
triumph,  but  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies  will 
be  defeated.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  for  years 
after  their  enactment,  were  denounced  by  the 
Democracy  North  and  South  as  void,  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  legally  ratified,  and  have  not  been  re¬ 
cognized  yet,  except  in  t.be  slightest  and  most 
indirect  manner,  and  if  the  Democracy  had 
control  of  the  National  Government,  would,  in 
the  Southern  States,  be  ignored  and  run  over. 

THE  TRUE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  condition  of  the  South,  I  doubt  not,  is 
improving  politically,  as  we  know  it  is  rapidly 
in  material  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  but  this  po¬ 
litical  improvement  is  slow,  and  lias  not  made 
such  progress  as  to  change,  the  action  or  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Democratic  masses  of  the  South, 
should  the  Democratic  party  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  ol  the  National  Government.  While  the 
white  people  are  becoming  somewhat  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  exercise  by  the  colored  people  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  the  tendency  to 
violence  on  that  account  has  to  some  extent 
abated,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  and  fatal  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that,  they  are  reconciled  to 
their  new  relations  to  the  colored  race, or  have, 
in  the  language  oft.be  day,  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Although  it  is  often  said  by  Southern 
politicians  they  would  not  restore  slavery  if 
they  could,  yet  I  do  not  believe  it  is  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  mass  of  former  slaveholders, 
while  I  do  believe  that  they  look  upon  such 
restoration  as  impossible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  hence  do  not  live  in  the  hope  of 
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it.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  South  with  few 
exceptions  look  upon  the  colored  people  as  a 
race  that  ought  still  to  he  enslaved,  who  were 
j  made  free  wrongfully  by  the  accident  of  war, 
and  deeply  resent  their  elevation  to  civil  and 
political  rights  and  equality.  And  while  they 
do  not  live  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of 
I  slavery  in  its  old  form,  they  are  full  of  hope 
|  and  faith  that,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
colored  race  in  their  midst  will,  by  legislation 
and  the  show  of  force,  he  deprived  of  their 
political  and  civil  rights,  and  reduced  to  a  legal 
inferiority  and  position,  midway  between  sla¬ 
very  and  that  political  equality  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
natural  rights  of  man. 

THE  WHITE  MAX’S  BASIB^THE  COLOR  LINE. 

Their  policy  mav  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
sentence:  “The  reconstruction  of  the  South 
upon  the  white  man’s  basis.”  This  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  do  while  the  National  Government 
remains  under  control  of  the  Republiban  party; 
but  when  they  have  secured  the  possession  of 
that,  then  in  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
they  have  the  nower,  they  will  proceed  without 
fear  or  molestation  or  hindrance  to  work  out 
their  policy  of  subjugation,  and  to  acquire  the 
power  in  other  Stales  bv  the  fatal  machinery 
of  violence  and  terror  that  have  been  already 
so  successfully  employed.  To  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Government  is  the  first, 
great  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
policy,  and  to  this  end  they  will  mask  their 
purposes  as  far  as  [icssible,  and  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  lull  the  apprehensions  of  the  i 
people  of  the  North.  To  this  end  they  will 
suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  violent  utter¬ 
ances  of  their  politicians  and  conventions,  and 
talk  in  general  phrase  of  reconciliation  and 
fraternity.  To  this  end  they  will  toast  and 
flatter  the  correspondents  of  Northern  news¬ 
papers.  lavish  upon  them  social  attention, 
treat  them  with  ostentatious  hospitality,  fill 
their  ears  with  prolessious  of  peace  aud  good¬ 
will  to  the  colored  race,  and  weave  around 
them  a  net.  and  maze  of  false  appearances 
until  they  have  them  to  write  those  deceitful 
and  pleasing  accounts  which  they  would  have 
the  people  of  the  North  believe. 

But  whatever  facile  correspondents  may 
write,  the  great  fact  remains  that  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  are  to-day  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  their  elevation 
to  civil  and  political  rights,  aud  arc  watching 
with  intense  eagerness  for  the  hour  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  they  can  cast  them  headlong  down 
a  precipice.  They  believe  these  will  be  found 
in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party. 

THE  LEADERS  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC'  PARTY. 

If  you  would  be  fully  instructed,  inquire  who 
to-day  are  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Notone  who  took  part  in  t  he  suppression  of 
the  rebellion — not  one.  Their  motto  is,  let  no 
such  man  be  trusted.  If  any  soldier  who  fought  I 
for  the  Union  imagines  that  he  has  obtained,  or 
can  possibly  obtain,  the  confidence  of  the 
Democratic  party,  let  him  be  undeceived. 
They  may  for  purposes  of  policy  in  doubtful 
localities,  or  States  where  they  are  weak,  give 
him  a  subordinate  office,  but  even  that  no 
longer  than  the  necessity  lasts,  and  never  by 
any  chance  will  he  be  placed  in  a  commanding- 
position. 

Took  at  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Kentucky,  everj'- 
where — they  are  Bourbons,  all  untainted  by  a 


1  stogie  patriotic  resolve  or  action  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion .  They  are  your  Thur¬ 
mans,  Hendricks,  Tildens,  Bayards,  Seymours, 
Kernans,  Eatons,  Pendletons,  et  id omne  genus, 
gentlemen  of  ability,'  each  and  every  one  of 
whom  has  been  the  unrelenting  antagonist  ol 
the  Government  from  the  day  our  flag  was 
hauled  down  in  blood  from  the  summit  of  Fori 
j  Sumter.  They  have  denied  the  power  of  Con- 
;  gress  to  coerce  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union. 
They  have  asserted  the  unconstitutionally  ot 
every  great,  measure  to  prosecute  the  war. 
They  cast,  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence 
against  the  Government  throughout  the  strug¬ 
gle.  They  proclaimed  the  President’s  procla¬ 
mation  of  emancipation  to  be  a  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  They  went  to  Chi- 
i  cago,  in  1864,  in  the  midst  of  the  last  great, 
campaign,  and  published  to  the  world  that  the 
war  was  a  failure  and  should  be  abandoned. 
They  fought  to  t.he  bitter  end  the  thirteenth 
amendment.,  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting 
slavery.  With  equal  bitterness  they  fought 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  prohibiting  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  rebel  debt,  the  payment  for 
the  slaves,  and  establishing-  the  equal  rights 
of  citizens  in  all  the  States.  They  resisted, 
with  increased  energy,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
fifteenth  amendment,  which  declares  that,  no 
man  should  be  deprived  of  the  right,  of  suffrage 
on  account,  of  his  race  or  color.  And  in  18H3 
they  solemnly  declared  in  convention  that  the 
reconstruction  laws  were  null  and  void  ;  thus 
encouraging  the  Southern  people  to  resist 
them,  and  making  themselves  responsible  for 
much  of  the  blood  aud  violence  that  followed 
that  dreadful  teaching. 

LONG  AND  CONSISTENT  CAREER. 

These  are  but  the  leading  points  of  a  long 
aud  consistent  career,  that  have  endeared  these 
distinguished  leaders  to  the  Confederate  De¬ 
mocracy  of  the  South,  and  placed  them  with 
unquestioned  title  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
Whoever  aspires  to  lead  must  bring  credentials 
like  these,  or  his  claims  will  not  be  considered. 

|  This  unbroken  career  of  fifteen  years  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  every  effort  to  preserve  the  nation,  to 
j  every  measure  of  liberty  and  humanity,  poiut 
with  unerring  significance  and  certainty  to  the 
future.  It  constitutes  a  platform  for  action, 

I  compared  with  which  t  lie  resolutions  of  con¬ 
ventions  are  but  empty  bubbles  blown  bv 
straws.  What  these  men  would  do  in  power 
we  know  by  their  course  for  nearly  a  life-time 
out  of  power. 

THE  TRUE  PLATFORM. 

Blit  we  are  told  that  the  issues  of  the  war 
are  settled,  that  old  things  have  passed  away, 
and  all  things  have  become  new.  I  would  this 
were  so,  and  that  the  mighty  issues  of  the  war 
were  settled  forever  aud  accepted  by  all.  But, 
the  truth  is  that  the  unsettlement  of  these 
questions,  the  restoration,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
things  dnte-bellUm,  the  placing  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  Union 
soldier,  the  payment  of  the  Confederate  war 
claims,  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  in  the 
law  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  negro  from  the  platform  of  political 
equality;  and,  finally,  payment  for  their 
slaves,  are  to-day  the  cardinal,  all-absorbing, 
overruling  purposes  of  the  Southern!  Democ¬ 
racy,  compared  to  which  questions  of  currency, 
tariffs  aud  banks  are  but  as  dust  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  To  day,  service  in  the  Confederate  army 
is  the  only  passport  to  office  in  the  Southern 
States.  As  against  the  Confederate  soldier, 
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the  Union  soldier  who  may  have  turned  Demo¬ 
crat  has  no  possible  show  for  an  office. 

Adherence  to  the  rebellion  is  the  sole  touch¬ 
stone  in  the  South,  not  only  for  political,  but 
almost  equally  so  for  social  and  business  recog¬ 
nition.  Even  in  Kentucky,  ju6t  over  the  river, 
no  Union  soldier,  be  he  ever  so  loud  in  his  pro¬ 
fessions  of  Democracy,  can  be  elected  consta¬ 
ble  if  any  Confederate  wants  the  place.  And 
in  the  North  the  men  who  opposed  the  war  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  of  the  kind  I  have 
before  described,  are  the  only  accepted  and 
trusted  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  these  notorious  facts,  Democratic 
leaders  and  newspapers  have  the  amazing  ol- 
frontery  to  ask  Republicans  to  forget  the  war 
and  the  men  who  fought  for  the  Union,  and  to 
cease  all  distinctions  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers.  Such  a  policy  would  be 
entirely  on  one  side,  and  the  Union  soldiers, 
forgotten  by  the  Republicans,  and  abhorred 
and  rejected  by  the  Democracy,  would,  to  use 
a  mild  phrase,  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

THE  NEXT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  next  House  of  Representatives  will  con¬ 
tain  seventy-four  Democratic  members  from 
the  South  who  were  in  the  rebel  army,  and  a 
number  from  the  North  who  were  Confederates 
in  sympathies,  and  in  everything  but  the  actual 
bearing  of  arms.  And  these  are  the  men  who 
are  to  legislate  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  But  we  are  told  by  gushing  and  sloppy 
tourists  that  all  is  now  peace  and  quiet  in 
the  South,  and  that  the  tales  of  murder,  op¬ 
pression  and  outrage  upon  black  and  white  Re¬ 
publicans  were  weak  inventions  of  carpet-bag¬ 
gers  for  political  purposes. 

THE  TRUE  STORY. 

It  is  true  these  tales  have  been  established 
by  many  thousands  of  depositions  sworn  to  by 
men  of  all  parties  on  the  spot,  taken  before 
numerous  committees  of  Congress,  sent  down 
there  from  year  to  year,  commencing  in  1805, 
including  three  during  the  last  winter,  consti¬ 
tuting  a  vast,  body  of  testimony  too  great  for 
any  man  to  read  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  is 
concealed  from  the  world  by  its  enormous  vol¬ 
ume.  But  this  is  all  ignored  by  the  credulous 
who  accept  for  the  truth  the  pompous  denials 
and  grandiloquent  statements  of  politicians, 
and  in  many  cases  of  the  murderers  and  crimi¬ 
nals  themselves.  Any  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  condition  of  the  South  during  the 
last  nine  years,  must  not  only  know  that  the 
tales  told  were  generally  true,  but  have  reason 
to  believe  that  thehalfhas  not  been  told.  But, 
say  those  who  have  not  the  hardihood  to  deny 
the  truth,  whatever  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  South,  the  White  Leaguers,  the  Ku-Klux 
and  all  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  have  dis¬ 
banded,  submitted  to  the  laws,  and  hence¬ 
forth  there  will  be  peace  and  security  for  all. 
What  reasons  have  we  to  believe  that?  Just 
now  there  is  no  inducement  to  cut  throats, 
burn,  whip  and  drive  out.  There  are  no  im¬ 
portant  elections  on  hand  in  those  States. 
They  are  standing  on  their  good  behaviour, 
and  are  anxious  to  impress  the  people  of  the 
North  with  their  peaceable  and  virtuous  inten¬ 
tions.  But  the  same  men  are  there  yet,  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  same  spirit  and  purpose,  and 
ready  to  resort  to  the  same  means  whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  achieve  success.  They 
were  educated  in  violence  by  slavery  and  the 
rebellion,  by  the  fierce  prejudice  and  conflict  of 
race,  most  of  them  profoundly  ignorant,  and  at 
the  mwrc.y  of  reckless  and  desperate  leaders. 


i  The  Confederate  Democracy  of  the  South  con- 
'  stitute  the  body  and  give  vitality  to  the  whole 
Democratic  party.  They  compose  a  majority 
of  its  actual  membership.  They  have  definite 
aims  and  intense  policy .  They  are  bold  and 
aggressive,  and  are  confident  of  controlling  the 
party  in  the  future  as  in  the  days  before  the 
war.  The  Democracy  of  the  North  have  no 
policy,  no  scheme  of  government,  are  not 
agreed  upon  any  questions  of  political  economy, 
are  harmonious  only  in  their  desire  and  strug- 
|  gle  for  office,  and  are  mere  clay  in  the  hands 
of  Confederate  potters.  The  South  will  give  to 
them  the  principal  offices  and  they  will  gve  to 
the  South  the  measures — an  arrangement 
highly  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

SHOULD  BE  AMNESTY  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

The  Northern  leaders  are  continually  preach¬ 
ing  to  the  Republican  party  amnesty,  fra¬ 
ternity,  oblivion  in  regard  to  the  rebellion,  but 
exact,  no  such  conditions  from  their  Southern 
allies,  who  make  adherence  to  the  Confederate 
cause  their  universal  political  test. 

We  have  forgiven  the  men  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  rebellion.  All  but  about  one  huu- 
i  dred  leaders  in  that  great  crime  have  had 
every  political  disability  re  moved  arising  under 
i  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  are  eligible  to 
j  be  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
They  have  from  the  first  had  the  right  to  vote. 
1  had  not  supposed  that  I  should  ever  do  such 
a  thing,  hut  1  believe  now  that  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  a  bill  next  winter  which  will  take 
\  from  the  small  number  remaining,  their  politi¬ 
cal  disabilities,  to  take  effect  on  the  4t,h  day  of 
July,  1876,  so  that  all  men,  without  regard  to 
I  their  race,  color,  or  previous  political  condition 
or  history,  may  start  into  the  next  century  on  an 
equality  before  the  law,  and  may  God  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  do  justice,  give 
protection,  and  secure  equal  rights  to  every 
race  and  condition  in  all  parts  of  t  he  nation. 

A  RIGHT  AND  A  WRONG  SIDE. 

But  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  While 
I  would  bury  the  animosities  and  hatred  of  the 
war,  I  would  not  compromise  or  forget  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  fought,  nor  the 
memory  of  the  men  who  died  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  forgiven  those  who  w  ere  in  re¬ 
bellion,  but  forgiveness  docs  not  imply  honor 
or  reward.  We  may  forgive  our  enemies,  but 
are  not  bound  to  honor  and  prefer  them  over 
our  friends.  We  must  ever  remember  that 
there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  side;  that 
the  right  must  be  honoved  and  respected  now 
and  hereafter;  that,  while  we  forgive  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Republic,  we  believe  there  can  be 
no  true  reconstruction  or  reconciliation  that  is 
not  founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  nation, 
equal  rights,  equal  justice,  equal  security  to 
all,  full  toleration  of  race  and  opinion.  Until 
these  things  shall  come  to  pass  the  Republican 
party  cannot  ground  its  arms,  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  its  mission  has  been  performed.  It 
is  enough  that  we  have  fully  and  freely  for¬ 
given  those  who  waged  the  rebellion  and 
drenched  the  land  with  fraternal  blood,  and 
when  we  are  asked  to  ignore  the  Union  soldier, 
to  refuse  to  recount  his  services  for  fear  of 
wounding  rebel  susceptibilities,  to  reduce  him 
to  the  level  of  the  Confederate  soldier,  to  for¬ 
get  the  Union  men  of  the  South,  and  make 
heroes  before  the  Northern  people  of  their  bit¬ 
terest  foes  and  oppressors,  it  is  too  much,  and 
is  as  wicked  as  it  is  stupid  and  absurd.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers 
there  iB  still,  and  ever  should  be,  a  great 
choice;  '♦’he  proposition  continually  urged 
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upon  the  North  by  the  Democratic  party  Is, 
that  to  be  reconciled  to  the  people  of  the 
South  you  must  treat  the  Union  and  Confed¬ 
erated  soldier  as  being:  equally  honest,  equally  , 
patriotic,  each  fighting  for  what  he  believed  to 
be  right;  treat  them  with  equal  consideration, 
make  no  preferences  or  distinctions  in  rewards 
or  honors.  This  proposition  abolishes  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  loyalty  and  I 
treason,  between  fighting  for  freedom  and 
slavery,  between  civilization  and  barbarism, 
and  while  affecting  impartiality  insults  the 
living  and  the  memory  of  the  dead,  who  fought 
for  country  liberty  and  humanity. 

BY  AMNESTY  THEY  MEAN  PREFERENCE. 

In  the  Democratic  mind,  amnesty  and  for¬ 
giveness  are  inseparably  connected  with  honor, 
reward  and  preference.  But  I  need  not  speak 
specially  of  the  Democracy  of  the  South,  for 
thatoftlie  North  to-day  recognizes  no  leader.no 
representative  man  who  is  not  identified  with  : 
opposition  to  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
to  the  amendments;  and  those  Union  officers 
and  soldiers  who  are  serving  in  their  ranks  will  j 
find  that  there  is  a  latent  suspicion  and  hostil  : 
ity  attaching  to  them  which  will  prevent  them 
from  ever  being  placed  in  command.  While 
preaching  tolerance,  the  party  practices  into]-  | 
erance,  and  is  like  the  boatman  who  looks  one  j 
way  and  rows  the  other. 

The  Democratic  party  has  labored  under  the  j 
mistake  that,  it  was  the  North  and  not  the 
South  that  was  to  be  reconstructed;  that  it  was 
Northern  sentiment  and  manners,  notSothern, 
that  required  reformation.  From  the  end  of 
the  war  up  to  this  time  the  veriest  rebel  South 
could  come  in  to  any  Northern  State  with  the 
assurance  of  kind  and  respectful  treatment, 
whether  traveling  or  in  business  or  society 
from  men  of  all  parties.  His  life  was  safe  and 
he  was  secure  from  violence,  insult  and  perse¬ 
cution  on  account  of  his  rebel  history.  He 
would  find  Democratic  politicians  inclined  to 
run  after  him  and  lionize  him;  but  Republi-  [ 
cans,  while  they  did  not  do  that,  and  were  not  j 
inclined  to  vote  for  him  and  put  him  into  office,  ] 
yet  treated  him  with  the  kindness  and  respect 
10  which  his  merits  as  a  man  entitled  him,  and 
did  nothing  to  prevent  his  success  as  a  farmer,  | 
merchant,  lawyer,  or  in  any  business  he  might  [ 
choose  to  follow.  He  could  advocate  any 
opinion  in  the  North,  could  attend  auy  church. 
His  children  could  attend  any  school  without  I 
insult  or  interruption. 

WHEN  THE  SOUTH  WILL  BE  RECONSTRUCTED. 

When  this  state  of  things  i6  reciprocated  in 
the  South  reconstruction  will  be  complete. 
When  Republicans  in  the  South  are  protected 
by  the  laws,  are  not  oppressed  by  society,  are 
not  persecuted  in  their  business,  in  their 
schools  or  churches,  because  of  their  political 
opinions  or  support  of  the  Union  cause  during 
the  war,  or  because  they  came  from  the  North, 
but  are  treated  according  to  their  merits  and 
character,  as  men  and  women,  then  there  will 
he  political  peace  and  fraternity;  until  then,  not. 
We  don't  require  them  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  or  to  support  Union  instead  of  Confed¬ 
erate  soldiers,  for  these  are  matters  of  opin- 
jpn  which  belong  to  liberty  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion,  the  very  things  we  are  contending  shall 
he  extended  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  j 
Reconstruction  cannot  take  place  at  Northern  ' 
celebrations  or  junketings,  but  iu  every  South¬ 
ern  neighborhood  in  daily  life,  by  conceding  to  j 
people  of  all  colors  and  opinions  equal  protec- ! 
tion,  justice  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  j 
rights  under  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Vnjted  Statesi  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  i 


lWs.  When  that  time  comes  the  great  result 
for  which  I  have  been  laboring  will  be  aecom- 
plished,  and  I  shall  know  that  the  war  is  over. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

I  am  not  here  to  defend  the  Administration 
against  the  charge  of  Universal  corruption 
which  its  enemieB  are  hurling  against  it. 
These  charges  are  their  old,  well-worn,  thread¬ 
bare  stock  in  trade.  They  hope  by  continued 
vociferation  to  make  the  people  believe  them, 
and  roar  them  all  the  louded  when  they  do  not 
contain  two  per  cent,  of  truth.  Frauds,  pecu¬ 
lations  and  misfesatiees  there  are  under  all 
Governments  and  administrations,  and  will  be 
until  the  millenium  comes  and  regenerated  hu¬ 
man  nature  makes  all  men  honest  in  public 
and  private  station.  They  have  converted  the 
political  arena  into  a  school  for  scandal,  and  by 
their  monstrous  calumnies  upon  public  men 
and  the  workings  of  our  institutions,  have  done 
our  country  infinite  harm  abroad.  But  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  Government,  the  number 
of  officers,  the  extent  of  revenues  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  the  difficulties  attending  the  collection 
upon  certain  articles,  there  never  has  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Government  when 
t  here  has  been  less  fraud  or  peculation,  or  per¬ 
haps  as  little  as  now.  Certainly  there  never 
has  been  an  administration  which  has  shown 
more  resolution,  vigor,  impartiality,  or  success 
in  the  discovery,  prosecution  and  punishment 
of  corrupt  or  negligent  public  officers.  Every 
effort  is  systematically  made  to  detect  frauds 
and  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice,  with¬ 
out  respect  to  persons,  friendships  or  political 
associations.  And  this  is  all  that  can  he  asked 
of  any  administration. 

In  this  respect  the  administration  of  Grant 
eclipses  any  and  all  Democratic  administra¬ 
tions  of  which  the  country  has  any  knowledge, 
for  they  were  more  distinguished  for  their  con¬ 
cealment  than  the  punishment  of  criminals. 
General  Grant  has  been  as  foully  calumniated 
as  any  President,  in  our  history,  unless  it  was 
Washington  and  Jackson,  and  yet  none  have 
come  out  of  the  great  office  clearer  than  he. 
By  the  past.  I  predict  the  future,  and  that  he 
will  leave  the  Presidency  with  the  love,  confi¬ 
dence,  and  admiration  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  his  great  services  as  the  leader  of  out- 
armies,  and  as  President,  will  he  remembered 
with  gratitude  when  hie  assailants  are  utterly 
forgotten.  When  Democratic  politicians  howl 
about  universal  corruption,  and  boast  how 
honestly  the  government  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  them,  it  is  not  improper,  after  point¬ 
ing  them  to  their  own  history  in  the  past,  to 
observe  that  your  acquaintance  with  them  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,  in  their  different  relations 
in  life,  does  not  justify  them  in  putting  on 
airs,  or  assuming  that  they  would  be  more 
honest  or  capable  in  office  than  other  people, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  with 
the  assumption  that  they  are  on  the  average 
as  good  as  other  people.  The  men  who  talk 
most  about  corruption  are  men  who,  having 
no  faith  in  themselves,  have  no  faith  in  any¬ 
body  else;  who  believe  according  to  their 
standard  that  everybody  is  a  rascal,  and  cari- 
not  see,  in  fact,  how  any  man  can  be  honest 
where  he  has  a  chance  to  steal. 

THE  FINANCIAL  QUESTION. 

Bv  the  acts  of  dbiigi-Pss  of  1862  atid  1863; 
the  Government  Was  authorized  to  issue  legal- 
tender  notes,  cordnionly  called  greenbacks,  to 
the  amount  of  SidO; 000,000.  which  were  issued 
from  time  t’O  time  and  put  into  circulation.  B» 
an  act  passed  in  t.d  encourage  the  sale  of 
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our  securities  the  Government  gave  its  solemn 
pledge  to  its  creditors  that  the  whole  amount 
of  greenbacks  to  be  issued  should  never  ex¬ 
ceed  $400,000,000.  By  virtue  of  subsequent 
acts,  passed  in  1866,  a  portion  of  these  notes 
were  retired  until  the  amount  in  circulation 
was  reduced  $356,000,000.  But  it  was  claimed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  succes¬ 
sors,  and  subsequently  declared  by  the  votes 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  that  the  $44,000,- 
000  thus  retired  constituted  a  reserve  in  the 
treasury,  and  might  be  reissued  whenever  the  j 
exigencies  of  the  Government  made  in  Deces-  j 
sary.  And  in  pursuance  of  this  claim  of  au  [ 
thority  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1873, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  panic,  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  $26,000,000  of  additional  greenbacks, 
leaving  unissued  only  $18,000,000  out  of  the 
$400,000,000. 

The  most  of  the  greenbacks  had  been  is¬ 
sued  and  all  were  authorized,  when  what  were 
known  as  the  five-twenty  bonds  were  first  put 
upon  the  market,  and  it  was  with  these  notes 
that  the  bonds  were  purchased  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  par.  ft  was  the  opinion  of  many 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  Congress  and  out  of 
it,  that  as  these  notes  by  the  terms  of  the  law, 
were  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
public  debts,  except  interest  on  bonds,  and  du¬ 
ties  on  imports,  the  Government  had  a  right  to 
use  them  in  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
five-twenty,  bonds.  Ju  favor  of  this  opinion  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  unanimously 
reported  iu  1866— Senator  Sbennan  being  chair¬ 
man,  a  high  authority,  he  having  participated  in 
making  all  the  laws  upon  the  subject.  To  this  | 
conclusion  I  subscribed  fully,  as  a  question  of  j 
law,  but  with  the  expressed  opinion  that  they 
should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose  until  they 
had  been  brought  to  par. 

POISONED  INGREDIENT  IN  THE  CAULDRON.  [ 

lu  1867  a  new  financial  school  sprung  into  j 
existence,  of  which  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio, 
was  the  distinguished  head,  asserting  the  right  j 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government — then  long 
after  the  five-twenty  bonds  had  been  sold,  and  I 
in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  in  the  act  of  I 
1864 — to  make  a  further  issue  ot  greenbacks  j 
to  an  indefinite  amount  beyond  the  $400,000,-  j 
000  and  compel  the  holders  of  the  bonds  to 
receive  them  in  payment.  This  new  scheme  j 
was  the  poisoned  ingredient  in  the  financial 
cauldron,  and  the  most  demorilizing  proposi¬ 
tion  ever  thrust  into  American  politics. 

No  word  or  declaration  of  iniue  can  be  found  | 
in  favor  of  extending  the  greenback  issue  j 
beyond  the  $400,000,000.  In  a  speech  in  [ 
the  Seuate  in  1874,  just  before  the  passage  of  \ 
the  bill  which  the  President  vetoed,  I  said:  | 
“We  must  take,  the  greenback  as  we  find  it.  j 
Its  character  cannot  now  be  changed,  and  the 
promise  to  pay  it  in  coin  is  an  unanswerable 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  the 
national  bank  notes.  Another  reason  why  it 
cannot  be  substituted  for  the  national  bank 
notes  is  that  in  the  act  of  June  30  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that,  ‘nor  shall  the  total  amount  of 
United  States  notes  issued,  or  to  be  issued, 
ever  exceed  $400,000,000,  and  such  additional 
sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  may  be 
temporarily  required  for  the  redemption  of  a 
temporary  loan.’  This  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract  with  the  purchasers  of  our  bonds, 
that  the  amount  of  $400,000,000  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  without  a  breach  of  faith.” 

THE  act  op  1869. 

This  new  doctrine  created  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country  and  alarm  among  the 
national  creditois,  and  was  justly  regarded  as 


flagrant  repudiation,  and  I  myself  at  the  first 
opportunity,  denounced  it  as  such.  This 
scheme  was  by  its  advocates  blended  with  the 
right  asserted  by  others,  to  use  the  original 
legal  tender  notes  authorized  and  i66ued  be¬ 
fore  the  bonds  were,  sold,  and  with  which  they 
had  been  purchased  in  payment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  bonds,  and  led  Congress,  in  1869,  to 
pass  a  bill  known  as  au  act  to  strengthen  the 
public  credit.,  declaring  that  the  five-twenty 
bonds  were  payable  only  in  coin.  The  passage 
of  that  act  settled  the  question.  It  was  brought 
about  by  Mr.  Pendleton’s  proposition,  but  set¬ 
tled  the  question  equally  with  regard  to  the 
original  legal-tender  notes.  Since  that  time 
t  he  bonds  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the 
faith  of  the  express  declaration  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the  attempt  to  pay 
them  in  anything  else  now  would  be  repudia¬ 
tion  and  national  dishonor.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  the  mode  of  paying  the  five-twenty 
bonds  must  be  considered  settled,  if  anything 
can  be  considered  settled  where  the  Democratic 
party  is  concerned .  I  f  Democrats  now  com¬ 
plain  of  the  act  of  1869,  let.  them  cousole  them¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Pendleton  and  his  disciples,  and  was 
brought  about,  by  the  shock  and  alarm  which 
his  proposition  gave  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
natiou. 

THE  BILL  VETOED  BV  THE  VKESIDENT. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  legal-tender  notes  and  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment.  No  one  has  ever  denied 
that  these  notes  are  a  promise  to  pay  the 
amount  in  coin,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
public  debt.  In  April,  1874,  a  bill  passed  bo‘h 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  was  vetoeu  by  the 
President,  and  in  regard  to  which  1  wish  to  sav  a 
word.  This  bill  declared  the  maximum  amount 
of  greenbacks  to  be  $400,000,000,  of  which 
all  but  $18,000,000  were  then  in  circulation. 
It  did  not  require  the  Government  to  put  the 
remaining  eighteen  millions  into  eirculation, 
but  simply  declared  the  law  to  be  what  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  and  the  Treasury  Department  since 
1868  had  assumed  it  to  be — that  under  the  acts 
of  1862  and  1863  the  greenback  circulation 
might  be  kept  at  $400,000,000,  about  which, 
however,  there  was  much  doubt  and  discussion, 
and  both  the  President  aud  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  oad  asked  Congress  to  settle  the 
doubt.  The  bill  further  authorized  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  national  bank  circulation,  in 
States  having  less  than  their  proportion,  to  the 
amount,  fifty-four  millions.  It  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  this  circulation  would  be  issued  rapidly 
by  the  establishment  of  new  banks,  aud  this 
has  since  been  justified  by  experience.  But 
the  bill  contained  another  provision,  requiring 
national  banks  to  keep  their  greenback  re¬ 
serves  in  their  own  vaults,  aud  not  deposit 
them  in  New  York,  where  they  were  loaned  to 
stock-jobbers  and  passed  into  circulation,  and 
this,  it  was  contended,  would  contract  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  bitter 
opposition  to  the  bill.  The  bill  was  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  country  then 
suffering  from  the  panic,  and  did  not  claim  to 
be  a  full  settlement  of  financial  questions,  and 
left  the  question  to  return  to  specie  payments 
to  be  provided  for  afterwards. 

THE  FINANUIAL  ACT  OF  LAST  SESSION, 

When  Congress  assembled  last  December 
there  was  a  general  conviction  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  some  financial  measure  should  be 
passed  to  remove  the  doubts  and  uncertainties 
prevailing  in  the  country,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  to  abate  something  of  their  opin- 
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ions,  if  a  common  ground  could  be  arrived  at, 
upon  the  most  material  questions.  A  great  di¬ 
versity  of  views  prevailed  among  the  members 
of  both  parties.  A  very  few  were  in  favor  of 
repealing  the  legal-tender  act,  and  thus  forcing 
resumption  at  an  early  day.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  contracting  the  volume  of  currency 
until  that  remaining  in  circulation  was  brought 
to  par.  Others  were  in  favor  of  fixing  a  day  so 
far  in  the  future  that  business  could  prepare 
for  it,  and  the  transition  be  gradual  and  easy. 
Others  again  were  in  favor  of  such  a  measure 
as  would  enable  the  currency  to  be  expanded 
if  the  business  or  condition  of  the  country  re¬ 
quired  it,  but  the  action  of  the  President  and 
his  known  opinions  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  such  measure.  A  bill  was  prepared  which 
received  the  votes  of  every  Republican  Senator, 
save  one,  and  of  all  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House,  except  a  few  from  the  East  ern  States. 

THE  BILL  A  COMPROMISE. 

The  bill  was  in  its  nature  a  compromise  and 
middle  ground.  It  recognized  the  greenbacks 
as  a  part  of  the  public  debt  and  the  obligation 
of  the  Government  to  pay  them  in  coin,  and 
fixed  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  for  the  period, 
four  years  from  the  time  of  its  passage. 

It  was  provided  in  the  bill  that  when  the 
time  arrived  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
might  employ  the  surplus  gold  in  the  Tieasurv 
for  the  redemption  of  greenbacks,  and  if  that 
was  not  sufficient,  might  procure  enough  by  the 
sale  ot  bonds  at  par,  the  bonds  not  to  bear  a 
greater  raie  of  interest  than  live  per  cent.  It 
was  thought  with  four  years’  notice  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  could  be  prepared,  without 
shock  or  injury,  for  resumption,  and  that,  as 
the  time  approached — say  within  two  years — 
the  value  of  greenbacks  would  gradually  ap¬ 
preciate  and  be  at  par  when  the  time  arrived, 
and  that  then  there  would  not  be  a  large  de¬ 
mand  to  exchange  them  for  coin.  The  bill 
provided  that  the.  greenbacks  should  not  be  re¬ 
tired  so  as  to  leave  less  than  three  hundred 
millions  in  circulation,  and  it  contemplated 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the 
circulation,  and  the  main  purpose  was  to  im¬ 
prove  their  quality  and  bring  them  to  a  par 
value,  and  with  them  the  bank  notes,  which 
were  redeemable  in  greenbacks.  When  the 
panic  took  place  I  believed  that  the  period  of 
resumption  was  necessarily  postponed  for  a 
considerable  time,  ami  that  the  true  remedy  and 
relief  from  the  panic  w>as  that  which  had  been 
successfully  employed  in  England  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  when  financial  panics  came — 
that  is,  a  moderate  increase  of  the  currency; 
and  I  advised  the  President  to  pour  into  circu¬ 
lation  the  forty-four  millions  reserve  of  green¬ 
backs  then  in  the  Treasury.  The  increase  of 
currency  which  I  sought  by  legislation  was  by 
the  extension  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  not  by  a  further  issue  oi  greenbacks. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1874,  I  said  : 

“I  am  not  speaking  of  increasing  the  green¬ 
backs  beyond  the  four  hundred  millions,  in- 
s^iding  the  forty-four  millions  of  reserve,  but 
I  am  speaking  of  increasing  the  national  bank 
circulation  forty-four  or  fifty  millions,  so  as  to 
make  the  States  equal,  and  requiriug  it  to  be 
redeemed  in  greenbacks.  That  would  not 
cheapen  the  greenbacks  ;  it  would  not  affect 
the  value  of  our  currency  at  all.  The  national 
bank  nates  would  still  have  to  be  redeemed  in 
greenbacks,  and  the  number  of  greenbacks 
would  not  be  increased.  I  submit,  therefore, 
tkat  increasing  the  national  bank  currency  to 


the  amount  I  speak  of,  which  is  little  enough, 
would  not  cheapen  the  value  ot  greenbacks, 
and  would  not  increase  the  premium  on  gold, 
would  not  interfere  with  t.he  gradual  return  to 
specie  payment  that  I  hope  for.” 

That  the  period  has  gone  by  when  any  in¬ 
crease  of  the  currency  would  do  good  in  check¬ 
ing  the  panic  I  am  free  to  say,  aud  believe  it 
must  run  its  course  until  the  times  are  relieved 
by  economy,  industry,  and  the  operation  of 
general  causes. 

THER  NEICONTR  ACTION  NOR  EXPANSION. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  in  another  respect  was 
that  there  should  be  neither  contraction  nor 
expansion  of  the  currency,  that  the  volume 
should  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
what  it  then  was.  Banking  was  made  free  ; 
that  is,  the  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  that  might,  be  issued  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  or  in  any  of  the  States,  was  repealed  and 
the  people  left  free  to  organize  new  banks  in 
any  of  the  States  or  Territories  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
law.  To  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  currency 
from  this  source,  it  was  provided  that  for  every 
§100,000  of  bank  notes  issued  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  retire  880, 000  in  green¬ 
backs  ;  whicii,  added  to  the  greenback  reserve, 
the  new  banks  would  be  required  to  keep  in 
their  vaults,  would  maintain  the  volume  of 
currency  in  circulation  about  the  same. 

I  had  something  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  thi6  bill,  voted  for  it  in  good  faith,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  stand  by  it  until  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  impracticable  or  needs  amend¬ 
ment.  Its  main  feature,  fixing  a  day  for  re¬ 
sumption  and  providing  for  it,  I  had  proposed 
to  the  Senate  six  years  before,  and  whether  the 
time  fixed  is  a  proper  one  or  not,  and  I  should 
have  preferred  a  year  or  two  later,  it  is  the 
method  by  which  I  believe  specie  payments  can 
aud  will  be  reached.  It  establishes  the  noiicy 
of  free  banking,  the  slow,  gradual,  but  certain 
return  to  specie  payments,  and  no  contraction 
or  expansion  of  the  currency  until  that  time. 

DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

The  Columbus  Democratic  platform  de¬ 
mands  immediate  abolition  of  the  national 
hanking  system,  and  the  substitution  for  na¬ 
tional  bank  notes  of  a  new  issue  of  greenbacks. 
A  change  so  great  and  vital  would  be  attended 
by  the  most  disasterous  consequences,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  which  no  man  caD  now  foresee.  It 
would  require  the  hanks  at  once  to  withdraw' 
from  the  people  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
in  loans  now  outstanding,  whicii  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  the  greatest  distress  and 
the  almost  total  suspension  of  business.  The 
greenback  circulation  would  be  suddenly  in¬ 
creased  from  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions, 
and  would  invariably  greatly  depreciate.  The 
value  of  greenbacks  now  is  maintained  hv  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  pay  them,  and  by 
the  prospect  of  such  payment  at  no  remo  :e 
time,  and  if  the  amount  was  so  increased  that 
the  Government  could  not  pay  them,  and  the 
prospect  of  payment  passed  entirely  away, 
they  would  at  once  lose  the  principal  part  of 
their  value.  If,  when  there  are  but  3375,000.- 
000  in  circulation,  and  we  are  within  three 
years  and  a  half  of  the  time  fixed  for  redemp¬ 
tion,  they  are  worth  but  80  cents  on  the  dollar, 
what  would  be  their  value  if  the  amount  was 
increased  lo  8800,000,000  or  81,000,000,000, 
with  no  hope,  prospect  or  pretense  that  they 
would  ever  be  redeemed?  Let  any  man  of 
common  sense  answer.  But  it  is  said  that  the 


legal-tender  quality,  the  fact  that  the  debtor 
can  compel  the  creditor  to  take  them  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  will  preserve  their  value,  even 
if  they  are  never  to  be  redeemed  or  paid.  The 
simple  answer  to  this  is  that  when  the  volume 
of  greenbacks  is  largely  increased,  and  all  pros¬ 
pect  or  pretense  of  payment  is  abandoned,  peo¬ 
ple  will  refuse  to  sell  their  property  or  labor 
upon  a  credit,  knowing  that  they  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  receive  in  payment  depreciated  paper 
never  to  be  redeemed. 

AN  UNAVAILABLE  SECURITY. 

But  we  are  told  that  any  amount  of  this 
paper  will  float,  because  the  faith,  resources 
and  credit  of  the  country  are  pledged  for  it.  If 
there  be  no  way  to  convert  the  resources  or 
credit  of  the  Governrnont  to  the  payment  of 
the  notes,  what  does  the  security  amount  to  ? 
If  all  the  real  estate  in  the  Union  were  mort¬ 
gaged  for  the  payment  of  these  notes— but 
there  is  no  way  to  foreclose,  to  collect,  to  con¬ 
vert — what  does  the  mortgage  amount  to? 
Stripped  of  all  disguises  and  pretenses,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  greenbacks  for  national  bank  notes 
will  be  understood  by  the  country  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  these  notes  will  never  be  redeemed. 


enbacks  a  legal  tender,  charged  that  the 
fUereme  Court  by  which  the  decision  was 
made  was  packed,  although  the  decision  went 
no  further  than  holding  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  pass  6ueb  a  law  in  time  of  war.  If 
the  Democratic  leaders  now  believe  that  green¬ 
backs  are  unconstitutional,  how  can  we  suffi¬ 
ciently  condemn  the  hypocrisy  of  the  demand 
for  a  new  issue  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  take 
the  place  of  national  bank  notes  ?  If  they  be¬ 
lieve  them  to  be  constitutional,  no  condemna- 
|  tion  can  be  severe  enough  for  their  conduct 
during  the  war,  when  they  denied  their  con¬ 
stitutionality  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  dis¬ 
honor  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  Treasury  note 
can  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts 
is  purely  a  question  of  law,  to  be  decided  final¬ 
ly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  not  a  respectable  Democratic  law¬ 
yer  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  does  not  believe 
that  a  new  law  creating  a  further  issue  of 
greenbacks  as  a  substitute  for  national  bank 
notes,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  would  be  de- 
I  dared  by  that  court  unconstitional  and  void. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  THE  ENEMY  OF 
GREENBACKS. 

But  I  here  unmask  this  whole  fraud  and  im¬ 
posture.  The  advocates  of  more  greenbacks 
in  the  place  of  national  bank  notes  are  the 
enemies  of  the  greenbacks,  as  they  have  ever 
been.  They  are  utterly  opposed  to  a  national 
currency  in  every  form.  When  the  greenback 
currency  was  first  proposed  in  1862,  and  was 
indispensable  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the 
Democratic  leaders  everywhere  denounced  it 
as  unconstitutional ;  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  it  worthless,  and  to  bring  it 
into  dishonor.  This  warfare  against  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  greenbacks  has  never  been 
relinquished  to  this  hour.  When  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Chase,  with  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  decided  that  the  issue  of  greenbacks 
during  the  war,  uuder  a  military  necessity  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  nation,  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  the  decision  was  heralded  every¬ 
where  by  the  Democratic  party  as  the  grandest 
triumph  of  constitutional  principles  known  in 
our  history,  and  when,  afterwards,  during  the 
administration  of  General  Grant,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  that  Court  having  somewhat  changed, 
the  Court  decided,  bv  a  majority  of  one,  that 
the  issue  of  greenbacks  during  the  war,  under 
pressure  of  national  military  necessity,  was 
constitutional,  the  Democratic  party,  with  one 
accord  throughout  the  United  States,  declared 
that  the  decision  was  corrupt,  and  that  the 
court  had  been  packed  by  President  Grant  for 
that  purpose.  And  you  will  remember  that, 
during  the  canvass  of  1872,  the  charge  of 
havi  lg  packed  the  Supreme  Court  to  procure 
a  decision  sustaining  greenbacks,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  wa6  the  most 
persistent  and  clamorous  made  against  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  and  the  Republican  party.  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  have  not  changed  their  opinions 
upon  that  subject.  Only  the  other  day,  at 
Gallipolis,  Mr.  Pendleton  asserted,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  that  as  a  member  of  Congress 
he  had  opposed  the  issue  of  greenbacks  in 
1862,  because  thev  were  unconstitutional, 
that  he  had  never  changed  his  opinion,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  Congress  had  no  such  power.  Mr. 
Thurman, Mr.  Bayard, and  I  believe  ever}’ Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  the  Senate,  have  from  time 
to  time  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 


THE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  celebration  of  the  cententary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1876,  will  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party.  That  party 
had  its  origin  and  development  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  principles  of  that  instrument,  and  to 
its  hands,  under  divine  Providence,  was  com¬ 
mitted  their  final  accomplishment.  The  decla¬ 
ration  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
is  the  grand  platform  upon  which  we  stand  to¬ 
day,  upon  which  the  Union  ha6  been  preserved 
and  slavery  abolished,  and  the  political  and 
civil  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  estab¬ 
lished.  It  embodies  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  upon  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  nearly  one  hundred  years,  now 
stands  triumphant,  and  which  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all 
civilized  governments  in  the  world,  by 
whatever  name  called.  In  its  first  sentence 
it  proclaims  the  grand  fact  of  the  national 
unity,  by  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
thirteen  Colonies  as  one  people  about  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
Powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature’s  God  entitle  them.  The  existence  of 
the  uation  thus  asserted  in  the  beginning  is  a 
grand  fundamental  fact  in  the  creed  of  the 
Republican  party,  denied  for  a  long  time  in 
some  of  the  States,  crushed  to  earth  by  the 
rebellion,  resurrected  in  blood  to  live  fore^Hl 
we  trust,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
Declaration  is  the  rock  upon  which  our  politi¬ 
cal  church  is  built,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.  It  is  the  gospel  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty;  the  grand  platform  upon  which 
all  others  should  be  built.  While  one  party 
claims  descent  from  Hamilton  and  another 
from  Jackson,  it  i6  the  proud  privilege  of  the 
Republican  party  to  claim  for  its  ancestry  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  and  their  first  decla¬ 
ration  of  principles  for  its  platform. 
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FINANCES  AND  CURRENCY- 

RETRENCHMENT  AND  ECONOMY. 
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NET  RECEIPTS  FISCAL  YEAR  1875. 

Customs . $157,167, 722. 8 

Internal  revenue . . .  110,007,493  5 

Sales  of  public  lands .  1,413,640.1 

Miscellaneous  sources .  19,411,195.  (j 

Total  net  receipts . $288,000,051.1 

NET  EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous . $  71,070,702.9* 

War  Department .  41,120,645.98 

Navy  Department .  21,497,626.27 

Indians  and  pensions .  37,340,873.04 

Interest  on  the  public  debt .  103,093,’o44. 57 

Total  ordinary  expenditures. . $274,623,392.84 

The  Internal  revenue,  tor  fiscal  year  1875, 
was  collected  upon  the  following  articles  : 


Results  of  Republican  Rule. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 

Total  receipts, 
from  each  source 

Spirits . 

$52  081,978.62 
37,303,670.  06 
_  9,144,391. 66 

4.0.16,860.87 
6,083,590.-12 
280,982. 06 

857,731.42 

Tobacco . 

Fermented  Liquors . 

Adhesive  Stamps . 

Penalties,  etc... . 

Articles  and  occupations  formerly 

Total . 

$109,849,205.  tl 

Under  Republican  Administration  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Government  Departments  are 
always  open  for  inspection.  Nothing  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  people.  The  figures  in  the 
following  tables  are  compiled  from  official 
sources.  Their  accuracy  can  he  tested  by 
reference  to  the  original  documents.  They 
are  condensed  here  for  convenience  and  ready 
reference. 


TOTAL  PAPER  CIRCULATION. 

The  total  paper  currency  circulation  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1875,  was  as  follows: 

National  bank  notes . $351,809,008.00 

Old  demand  and  legal-tender 

notes .  375,841,6137.50 

Fractional  currency .  42,129,421.19 

Total . $769,840,119.69 


The  first  seven  pages  exhibit  in  brief,  some 
of  the  achievements  of  Republican  effort.  The 
last  page  presents  a  painful  contrast,  in  the 
large  annual  tax  upon  the  peoples’  earnings, 
together  with  the  long  list  of  pensioned  sol¬ 
diers,  widows  and  orphans — the  direct  result 
of  the  Democratic  rebellion. 

The  tables  presented  in  these  pages  require 
no  comment  from  the  compiler.  They  speak 
for  themselves,  and  show  substantial  results 
of  the  most  gratifying  character.  Among 
these  are : 

A  steady  reduction  of  the  public  expenditures  for 
ten  consecutive  years,  with  only  two  exceptions; 

A  reduction  of  &540  95', 641. 74  in  the  public  debt; 

A  reduction  of  $40,688,047.34  per  annum  of  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  debt: 

A  reduction  of  $203,419,553  54  per  annum  in  the  In¬ 
ternal  revenue  taxes  ; 

The  abolishment  of  the  direct  or  personal  income 
tax  ; 

A  reduction  „ f  $59,564,749.84  per  anuum  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  taxes  ; 

A  material  reuuction  in  the  rates  of  International 
Postage. 

The  sinking  fund  provided  for  ; 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  paid,  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  from  the  year’s  receipts  in  the  Treasury,  as 
follows  : 


The  recent  large  return  of  national  bank 
currency  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  especially 
from  the  West,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  business  of  the  county  does  not  req  uire 
more  paper  currency.  The  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  U.  S.  Treasury,  reported,  July  6, 
1875,  as  follows : 

44  The  whole  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  depos¬ 
ited  with  the  Treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
National  Bank  circulation,  since  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  June  20,1874  (providing  for  the  redemption  of 
National  Bank  circulation),  is  $25, 523, 05;;  deposits 
by  banks  in  liquidation,  previous  to  that  time,  were 
$3,813,675;  making  a  total  of  $29,336,732  Deducting 
the  circulation  redeemed  with  legal  teurter  notes, 
and  destroyed,  amountiag  to  $9,627, U  M.there  remains 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  (July  1st),  in  legal 
tender  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  circulation, 
$19,709,666.” 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1876,  there  will  be 
on  hand  subsidiary  coin  sufficient  to  ms  ke  it 
easy  for  the  Secretary  to  begin  the  woik  ol 
cremating  the  fractional  currency. 

With  confidence  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  there  seems  to  be  i  tile 
or  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  Secret  ary 
of  the  Treasury  to  resume  specie  payments 
at  the  time  specified  in  the  new  finance  bill 


NET  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FROM  1856  TO  1876— BY  FISCAL  YEARS. 


Internal  Revenue.*— Average  annual  losses  on  collections  do  not  exceed  one-flftleth  of  one  per  cent. 
The  customs.—  Losses  on  collections,  one  fifty-fifth  of  one  percent.,  as  shown  by  careful  examination 
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Treasurer’s  Bureau.— Losses,  1J}$  years,  less  than  $1  in  $1,000,000.  Ihe  $47,097  stolen  will  be  recovered 
National  Banks.— Losses  to  creditors,! one  186th  part  of  one  percent.,  as’shown  by  actual  returns. 
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Reducing  the  Public  Expenditures. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  from  1865  to  1875  inclusive, 
were  as  follows  : 


1885 . $1,297,555, 214. 41 

520,809,416.99 

357.542.675.16 
377,340,284.  »■ 
322.865,277  8  i 
809,653,560  75 
292, 177, 188  25 
277  517,962.67 
290,345,245.33 

287.133. 873.17 
274,623,392.  84 


1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


Maximum 

Reduction. 

Reduction. 

I  ncrease  . . 

Reduction. 

Reduction 

Reduction 

Reduction 

Increase  . . 

Reduction 

Reduction 


From  1865  to  1875 — Reduction,  $1, 


$776,745, 807.42 
.  ,1G3,26G,  741.83 
.  19,797,609.70 

.  54,475.007.00 
...13,211,717.  05 
..17,476  372.50 
...14,659,  225.58 
.  12,827.282.66 
3,211,372.  16 
...12,  510,480.33 
022,931,831.57 


Public  Debt  Seduction. 

Public  debt  July  1,  1866 .  2,773,236,173.69 

Public  debt  July  1,  1875 .  2,232,284,531.95 

Reduction .  540,951,641.74 


Seduction  of  Interest  on  the  Public  Debt. 
Reduction  of  interest  in  1868  $3,357,546.20 
Further  reduction  in  1869....  9,729,802.91 

Further  reduction  in  l,s70....  1,458,744.80 

Further  reduction  in  1871..  .  3,658,932.07 

Further  reduction  in  1872....  8, 21s, 726. 21 

Further  reduction  in  1873....  12,607,151.28 

Further  reduction  in  1875 .  4,026,270.64 


Reduction .  43,057,174.11 

Less  Increase  in  1874  . 2,369,126.77 

Net  reduction  of  interest..  40,688,047.34 


Seduction  of  Interest  on  Debt  by  Funding 
Amount  of  6  per  cent,  bonds 

funded,  at  5  per  cent .  $500,000,000 


Saving  of  interest  per  annum.  5,000,000 

Seduction  of  Internal  Eevenue  Taxes. 

Internal  revenue  taxes  1866... .$309, 226, 813". 42 
Internal  revenue  taxes  1875....  110,007,493.58 


Reduction .  199,219,319.84 

Direct  Income  Taxes  Abolished. 

Collected  on  Incomes  1867 . $4,200,233,70 

Income  taxes  since  1871 .  Abolished. 


Total  Seduction  Internal  Eevenue  and 
Income  Taxes. 

Internal  revenuetaxes,  1866. .$309, 226, 813. 42 
Direct  income  taxes,  1867 .  4,200,233.70 


Total  Taxes  in  1875 . 


313,427,047.12 

110,007,493,58 


Total  Reduction .  203,419,553  54 

|  - 

Seduction  of  Customs  Taxes. 

Actual  decrease,  1873 . $28,208,774  07 

Actual  decrease,  1874 .  24,985,689  01 

Actual  decrease,  1875 .  6,370.286  76 


Aggregate  Revenue  Receipts. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  from  June  30,  1861,  to  June  30, 
1875,  inclusive: 


uusioms . 

Internal  Revenue . 

$z,j.7u,4»i,2io.yu 

2,066,331,218.88 

14,810,189.37 

24,436,276.73 

256,519,693.25 

102,590,748.36 

Direct  Tax  . 

Public  Lands . 

Miscellaneous . 

Premiums . 

Total . 

$4,725,179,342.49 

Actual  total,  three  years . 69,564,749.84 


Seduction  of  Taxes  by  Acts  of  Congress. 

The  following  exhibits  the  estimated  re¬ 
duction  of  annual  internal  taxation  and  cus¬ 
toms  duties  under  the  laws  mentioned  : 

Act  of  July  13,  1866  .  $65,000,000.00 

Act  of  March  2,  1867 .  40,000,000.00 

Act  of  February  3, 1868 .  23,000,000.00 

Acts  of  March  1  and  July  . 

20,  1868...'. .  45,000,000.00 

Act  of  July  14,  1870 .  78,848,827.33 

Acts  of  May  1  and  June  6, 

1872..... . .  .  51,823,761.38 

Net  total  reduction .  303,672,588.71 

These  were  actual  reductions  based  on  the 
receipts  of  previous  years  ;  yet  the  revenues 
did  not  fall  off  to  the  extent  of  the  reduc¬ 
tions  for  the  following  reasons :  The  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  goods  continued  to  in¬ 
crease, and  went  up  from  $445, 512, 158, in  1866, 
to  $663,617,147,  in  1873,*  thus  swelling  the 
revenues.  So  in  internal  revenue  experience: 
When  whisky,  for  example,  paid  a  duty  of  $2 
per  gallon,  the  receipts  were  (1868)  $13,419,- 
092.74.  In  1869  the  tax  was  reduced  to  50 
cents  per  gallon,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
collection  of  revenue  on  whisky  alone 
amounted  to  $38,633,184.13.  This  shows 
how,  after  making  a  reduction  of  over  three 
hundred  million  dollars  in  the  taxes,  the 
revenues  amounted  to  $288,000,051  for  the 
last  year.  The  reduction  is  stated  above 
at  $303,672,588.71,  based  on  evidence  pro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  ;  but  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  shows  the  actual  aggregate  reduction  to 
be  $319,527,230.  That  this  vast  reduction 
of  taxation  should  he  accomplished  since 
1866,  and  the  public  debt  in  tbe  same  time 
reduced  $540,951,641.74,  with  an  actual  re¬ 
duction  of  $4(^,088,047.34  of  the  interest 
on  the  debt,  certainly  evinces  both  good 
statesmanship  and  careful  economy. 

Eesults  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Patents  issued  in  1860, . 4,775 

Patents  issued  in  1874, . 13,596 

This  great  increase  is  due  to  important 
modifications  in  the  patent  laws  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  country  under  Re¬ 
publican  administration. 


'For  Imports  and  Revenue,  see  fourth  page. 


Cast  ot  Assessing  and  Collecting  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  percentage  cost  of  assessing  and  col- 
eoting  the  revenues — adhesive  stamps  ex- 
•epted — from  1863  to  1874,  inclusive,  as 
Induced  from  the  expenses  allowed  by  the 
Fifth  Auditor,  by  whom  the  accounts  of 
internal  revenue  officers  are  adjusted,  is  as 
follows : 


TEAK.  |  COST.  ||T*EAH.  I  COST. 


1863.. 

6  per 

cent. 

1869.. 

42-10 

per 

cent. 

1864.. 

4  per 

cent. 

1870.. 

35-10 

per 

cent. 

1865.. 

24-10  per 

cent. 

1871.. 

44-10 

per 

cent. 

1866.. 

2  2-10  per 

cent. 

1872.. 

44-10 

per 

cent. 

1867.. 

2  3-10  per 

cent. 

1873.. 

4  2-10 

per 

cent. 

1868.. 

44-10  per 

cent. 

1874.. 

41-10 

per 

cent. 

Add  to  this,  allowance  or  drawbacks,  re¬ 
funding  taxes,  cost  of  stamps,  paper,  and 
dies,  and  the  expenses  of  the  office  at  Wash¬ 
ington — in  all  about  2  per  cent,  additional — 
and  we  have  the  total  cost  of  collecting  the 
.  i  eternal  revenue,  showing  an  economy  proba¬ 
bly  without  a  parallel. 

.Retrenchment  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  officials  and 


employees  connected  with  the  Bureau  July 
),  1875,  as  compared  with  the  number  De 
eernber  1,  1866  : 


OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Dec.l, 

1866. 

fuly  1, 
1375. 

Commissioner .  . . 

i 

1 

Deputy  Commissioners . 

2 

2 

Solicitor  (84,000  per  annum) . 

1 

None. 

1  leads  of  Divisions . 

3 

7 

Fourth  Class  Clerks . . 

23 

30 

Third  Class  Clerks  . 

39 

42 

Second  Class  Clerks  .  .  .. 

42 

50 

First  Class  Clerks . 

15 

18 

Copyists . . 

5J 

70 

Messengers,  at  $1,000 . 

4 

None. 

Messengers,  at$840 . .  . 

3 

5 

laborers  .  . 

9 

15 

Collectors . 

241 

202 

Deputy  Collectors . . 

1,850 

933 

Assessors  . 

241 

None. 

Assistant  Assessors . 

3,318 

None. 

Tobacco  Inspectors*..  . 

718 

28 

Revenue  Inspectors . 

178 

None. 

Inspectors  of  Coal  Oil* . 

106 

None. 

inspectors  of  Spirits . 

1,309 

None. 

<?  n.  Inspectors  of  Distilleries*.. 

393 

None. 

Sj  ecial  Agents . - . 

10 

None. 

Re  ’enue  Agents .  . 

12 

St  irekeepers . 

t  . 

1,141 

G  tigers* . 

... 

1.021 

Si  .  veyors  of  Distilleries! . 

Si'  oervisors . 

]( 

Total . 

8,599 

3,61( 

*  Paid  by  fees. 

i  There  were  150  surveyors  of  distilleries  in  1873. 
Now  distilleries  are  surveyed  by  deputy  collectors 
designated  for  that  duty. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Customs  Revenue. 

1861 . 

335,650,153 

$39,582,125.84 

1862 . 

205,770,729 

49.056,397.62 

1863 . 

•252,919,920 

69,059,642.40 

1864 . 

329,562,895 

102,316,152.99 

1865  . 

248,555,652 

84,928,260.60 

1866 . 

445,512,158 

179,046,651.58 

1867 . 

417,833,575'  176,417,810.88 

1868 . 

371,624,808 

164,464,599.56  1 

1869 . 

437,314,255 

180,048,426.63 

1870 . 

462,377,587 

194,538,374.44 

1871 . 

541,493,7118 

206,270,408.05 

1872 . 

640,338,766 

216,370,286.77 

1873 . 

663,617,147 

1  §8, 089, 522. 70 

1874 . 

595,861.248 

163,103,833.69) 

18/5 . 

1553,906,253|  157,167,722.35  | 

Interest  Paid  on  the  Public  Debt. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

INTEREST. 

1861 . 

$4,000,173.76 
13,190,324.45 
24,729,846.61 
53,685,421.69 
77,397,712.00 
133,067,741.69 
143,781,591.91 
140,424,045.71 
130.694,242.801! 
129.235,498.00 
125,576,565.93 
117,357,839.72 
104,750,688.44 
107,119,815.21  S 
103,093,544.57 

1862 . . 

1863 . 

1864 . 

1865 . 

1866 . 

1867 . 

1868 . 

1869 . 

1870 . 

1871 . 

1872 . ■ . 

1873 . 

1R74 . 

1875 . 

|  Total . . 

$1,408,105,052.49 

The  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  up 
to  June  30,  1875,  amounts  to  $291,962,796.52  j; 
more  than  half  of  the  debt  at  the  same  date,  j 
The  interest  has  always  been  promptly  paid,  ! 
generally  before  it  was  due,  without  rebate. 


Expenditures  per  Capita. 

Table  showing  expenditures  per  capita 
from  the  year  1800  to  1871,  inclusive. 


Year.  * 

Populatiou 

Expenditures. 

Per 

capita. 

1800.... 

5,3  15,925 

$10,813,971 

01 

2.038  1 

1810.... 

7,239,814 

8,474,753 

37 

1.171 

1820.... 

9,638,131 

18,280,534 

89 

1.187 

1830.... 

12,866,020 

15,142,108 

26 

1.176 

1840.... 

17,069,453 

24,314,518 

19 

1.424 

1850.... 

23,191,876 

40,948,383 

12 

1.766 

I860.... 

31,443,321 

63,025,788 

98 

2.004 

I860.... 

31,443,321 

*61,402,408 

64 

1.952 

1870.. .. 

1871.. .. 

38,555,983  ) 
38,911,616  J 

169,042,838 

18 

{9sS 

1875.... 

43,000,000 

*73,950,991 

.86 

1.710 

•Disbursements  after  deducting  items  not  in  real-yjj 
ity  for  current  expenditures,  estimated. 

fExpenditures  after  deducting  disbursements  inei-  •' j 
dent  .to  the  war,  and  not  properly  chargeable  to  the  i 
current  cost  of  Administration,  estimated. 
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Circulation  of  Paper  Currency, 
1854  to  1875. 


Year. 

Bank 

Note*. 

Legal  Ten¬ 
ders. 

Fractional. 

Total . 

1864  .. 

204,689,000 
1S6, 952.000 

204,689.000 
186,952.000 
195,747, 000 
214  778,000 
155,208,090 
193,306,000 
207,102,000 
202, 205.  (  00 
332,794, 000 

1855  .. . 

1856  .. . 

195,747,090 
214,778,(00 
155  208,000 
193,306,000 
207,302  000 

1857  . . . 

1858... 

1869  ... 

1860  ... 

18151  .. . 

2n2,205  000 
183,794,000 
25,000,000 
45,  000,  000 
171,000,000 
2-0. 000,  000 
293,00o,00 . 
295,000,000 
293,000,000 
291.000.  000 
315,000,000 
333,000,000 
340,000,000 
349,  000,000 
351,869, 008 

1862  . . . 

149  000,  000 
254,970,  000 
434 178,000 
432.  687, 000 
400.961,000 
371,783,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
■157,500,000 
£56,000, 000 
382, 000, 000 
375, 841, 6S7 

1863  ... 

1864  ... 

1865 

1866  ... 

1867  ... 

1868  ... 

1869  . . . 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  . . . 

1873  ... 

1874  . . . 

1875  ... 

17,766.000 
22,894,090 
25,005,000 
27,070,000 
28.  307. 000 
27,745,000 
27,508,090 
36. 878, 00' . 
40,582,000 
40, 855  000 
44,  799, 000 
46,538, 000 
42,129,424 

297.  736,  000 
502,  '-72, 000 
628,692,000 
708,031,000 
693,090,000 
678.745,000 
676; 508, 000 
683, 87S,  000 
711,582.000 
731,355,000 
740, 799,000 
777.  538, 000 
769,840,119 

United  States  Currency. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of 
United  States  currency  outstanding  on  31st 
July,  1875  : 


Old  demand  notes . $  69,877  50 

Legal-tender  notes,  new  issue .  36, 954, 852  00 

Legal-tender  notes,  series  ot  1874 _  55,388,311  00 

Legal-tender  notes,  series  of  1869  _  279,941,945  00 

Legal-tender  notes,  series  of  1875 _  2,470,000  OU 

One- year  notes  of  1863 .  66,525  00 

Two-year  notes  of  1863 . . . A  20,850  00 

Two-year  coupon'  notes  of  1863 .  26,800  00 

Compound  interest  notes .  371,470  00 

Fractional  currency,  first  issue .  4,328,265  16 

Fractional  currency,  second  issue.. . .  3,139,813  13 

Fractional  currency,  third  issue .  3, 164, 181  12 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue,  first 

series .  6,711,663  68 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue, 

second  series .  1,783,566  55 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue, 

third  series . . .  5,995,158  70 

Fractional  currency,  fifth  issue .  16,022,744  76 


Total . $416,456, 023  60 


Public  Credit — Borrowing  Power  of 
the  Government. 

Under  Democratic  Rule. — In  1860,  the 
Buchanan  administration  borrowed  $10,000,- 
000,  at  12  per  cent,  discount.  See  Finance 
Reports  for  1860,  ’61  and  ’62. 

Under  Republican  Rule. — The  following 
are  the  rates  of  interest  on  government  stocks: 

Per  cent. 


First  four  months  of  1861,  just  prior 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 

5  per  cent,  stocks .  8.14 

March,  1868,  commencement  of  third 
year  of  Johnson’s  Administration, 

10-40s  5  per  cent .  7.15 

March,  1869,  10-40s,  5  per  cent .  6.43  j 

July  1,  1872,  10-40s,  5  per  cent .  5.03 

$500,000,000,  5-20s  refunded,  1875,  at.  5.00 


The  complete  success  that  has  attended  the 
funding  of  the  $500,000,000  5-20  six  per ! 
cent,  bonds  at  five  per  cent.,  is  a  pretty  good  | 
guarantee  that  when  the  Government  is  ready 
to  offer  bonds,  under  the  funding  act  of  1872, 
at  four  and  one-half  per  cent.,  there  will  be  I 
a  demand  for  them,  as  there  has  been  for  | 
the  five  per  oents,  which  have  all  been  taken.  | 


I  Condition  of  the  National  Banks. 

Below  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  reports 
made  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
showing  the  condition  of  the  2,076  national 
hanks  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1875,  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  : 


resources. 

Loans  and  discounts .  §068,509,871  82 

Overdrafts .  4,422,629. 77 

U  b.  bonds  to  secure  circulation _  375,127,900.00 

U.  S.  bonds  to  secure  deposits .  14,150^200  00 

U.  S.  bonds  od  hand .  12, 746^950. 00 

Other  stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages..  32,008,380.34 

Due  from  redeeiuiug  aud  reserve 

agents .  89,788,903.73 

Due  from  other  National  banks .  48,513,388.86 

Due  from  State  banks  and  bankers. .  11,625,647. 15 

Real  estate,  furniture  and  fixtures. .  40,968,755.  55 

' 'urrent  expenses... . .  4,992  309.  28 

Premiums  paid .  8,742,393.83 

Cheeks  and  other  cash  items .  12,361,281.67 

Exchanges  for  clearing-house .  88,994|96L08 

Bills  of  other  National  banks .  24,261  961.00 

Fractional  currency .  2,62u  504.26 

?0ecl,e .  18,959,482.  30 

Legal-tender  notes .  87,492,895.00 

L.  S.  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal- 

tender  notes .  47,350,000.00 

Five  per  cent,  redemption  fund  with 

Treasurer .  16,325,911.62 

Due  from  Treasurer  other  than  five 
per  cent,  fund .  3,274,873. 90 


Total . 81,913,239,201. 16 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  stock  paid  in .  8501,568,563. 50 

?TUrPhl.S,  ‘uncl .  133,169,094.79 

Undivided  profits .  52,160,104.68 

"  National  bank  notes  outstanding. .  318,148,406  00 

State  bank  notes  outstanding .  786.844.00 

Dividends  unpaid . 6,105,519.34 

Individual  deposits .  686,478,630.  48 

u .  S .  deposits .  q  714.328.  70 

Deposits  of  U.  S.  disbursing  officers  3^459,061.80 

Due  to  National  banks .  138,914,828  39 

Due  to  State  banks  and  bankers _  55,714,055.18 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted .  4,261,464. 45 

Bills  payable .  5,758,299!  85 


*  . . .  16 

*The  amount  of  circulation  outstanding  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1875.  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Comp- 
troll,  r's  office,  was  $3.51  861.008,  which  amount  In 
eludes  the  notes  in  circulation  of  banks  which  have 
tailed,  are  in  liquidation,  and  have  deposited  legal- 
tender  not-t  under  tne  act  of  June  30,  1874. 

From  similar  reports,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
national  banks  in  the  United  States  on  the-  1st  of  Ma- 
lasu  the  aggregate  resources  appeared  at  $1,908,847,  - 
891. 4u.  or  $3, 391,  •109. 76  less  than  ou  J  une  30 
At  the  time  the  last  report  of  r.he  condition  of  all 
the  national  banks  was  made  in  the  fiscal  year  which 
enoed  June  30,  1874,  their  resources  were  shown  to  bt 
$1  851,  M0, 913.64.  By  this  it  will  oe  perceived  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  resources:  of  the  na¬ 
tional  banks  Increased  $61,398,287.52.  There  was, 
however,  an  increase  duriDg  tne  last  fiscal  year  of 
ninety-three  bauks. 


The  People’s  Protection  Against  National 
Bank  Losses. 

The  official  report  of  the  actual  bank  note  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  July,  1875,  Is  as  follows  : 

Amount  of  circulation  actually  outstand¬ 
ing,  July  l,  1875, . "$346,393,869 

Amount  due  banks  for  mutilated  circula¬ 
tion  returned .  5,475  139 

National  bank  circulation . $351,869,008 

This  circulation  is  secured  by 

1.  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to  $376, 314,500— 

90  per  cent,  upon  which  circulation  Is 

issued,  equal  to  .  . .  338,683,150 

2.  Legal-tenders  deposited  with  the  Treas¬ 
urer  U.  S.  for  iusolvtnt  and  liquidating 

banks . .  .  .  .  .  g  319  g§2 

And  forBarks  reducing  their  circulation  13!39o!oi5 

Total . . 

Making  an  excess  of  security  of  $6,523,809,  besides 
the  10  percent,  margin  on  $376,314,500  U.  ».  bonds, 
which  is  $3/, 631,400,  and  the  pitmium  which  the  same 
b°nds  would  bring  in  tb  market  ranging  from  116  to 
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The  Public  Domain. 

It  was  not  until  1850  that  the  policy  of 
appropriating  alternate  portions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  for  development  was  duly  inaug 
urated.  From  1850  to  1861  there  were 


granted  : 

Acres. 

To  States  for  railroad  purposes .  29,971,226 

To  States  for  canals .  3,705,986 


Total  for  railroads  and  canals .  33,677,212 

From  1861  to  1870  inclusive  : 

To  States  for  railroads .  28,932,553 

To  States  for  canals .  700,000 

To  States  for  wagon  roads .  3,225,413 


Total  for  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon 
roads . .  32,857,966 


To  railroad  corpora  ions,  being  for  the 
construction  of  the  Continental  lmes* 
tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Central 
and  Union,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 

lines  estimated .  135,000,000 

There  have  been  granted  to  the  States 
about  60,000,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  on 
the  condition  that  the  proceeds  thereof,  to 
the  extent  necessary,  should  he  devoted  to 
their  reclamation. 


RECAPITULATION.  Acres. 

G-rants  to  States  for  railroads .  08,903,779 

Grants  to  States  for  wagon  roads .  3,225,413 

Grants  to  States  for  canals . 4,405,986 

Grants  to  States  for  swamp  lands  . ,  . .  60,000,000 

Grants  to  Continental  railroads .  135,000,000 


Total  for  improvement  and  reclamation  261,535,178 

In  neither  period,  that  under  the  control 
of  the  Democracy,  or  that  under  the  control 
of  the  Republicans,  were  any  of  these  grants 
made  by  a  partisan  vote,  both  parties  voting 
for  and  against  in  about  equal  ratio,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  their  strength,  respectively,  in 
Congress. 

After  the  grants  were  made  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  lines  of  railway,  the  House  resolved 
unanimously  that  “the  policy  of  granting 
subsidies  in  public  lands  to  railroad  and 
other  corporations  ought  to  he  discontinued,  ” 
and  no  grants  for  development  have  since 
been  made. 

The  area  granted  for  educational  purposes, 
is  about  22,000,000  acres,  and  the  estimated 
area  to  pass  to  the  States  yet  to  be  admitted 
under  the  system  is  56,000,000  acres. 

Total  lands  disposed  of,  and  area  yet  re¬ 


maining  : 

ACI'66  . 

Estimated  extent  of  grants  to  States  and 

corporations  for  roads  and  canals .  261,000,000 

Grants  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands 

for  reclamation .  60,000.000 

To  States  for  educational  purposes .  78,000,000 

Grants  for  military  service .  68,000,000 

Estimated  sold,  disposed  of  under  home¬ 
stead  law,  donations  to  settlers,  and  to 
satisfy  private  claims,  deducting  the 
quantity  granted  for  military  service 
as  being  included  under  head  of  sold...  300,000,000 


Total  disposed  of  or  pledged .  767,000,000 

Total  area  of  the  land,  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  excluding  Alaska,  is . 1,465,000,000 


Total  area  undisposed  of  and  unpledged 
for  any  purpose .  698,000,000 


being  about  seventeen  acres  to  each  person 
now  inhabiting  the  country,  and  about 
eighty-seven  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family, 
supposing  the  population  to  he  divided  into 
families  of  five  persons  each. 


International  Postage  Beform. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reduc¬ 
tions  made  in  the  rates  of  letter  postage  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  first  column  of  figures  shows  the 
rates  of  postage  on  half  ounce  letters  in  1861; 
the  second  column  gives  the  rates  in  1875,  and 
the  last  column  shows  the  amount  of  reduc¬ 
tion  : 


COUNTRIES. 

J  ou 

1861 

nee. 

1875 

Reduc’n.|| 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Argentine  Republic . 

33 

18 

15 

Australia . 

33 

12 

21 

Austria . 

30 

5 

25 

Africa,  (Spanish  Possessions). 

42 

5 

37 

Azores . 

42 

5 

37 

Belgium . 

42 

5 

37 

Bolivia  (via  Panama) . 

34 

22 

12 

Brazil . 

45 

15 

30 

Balearic  Islands . 

42 

5 

37 

Canada,  Dominion  of . 

10 

3 

7 

Chili  (via  Panama) . 

31 

22 

12 

Canary  Islands . 

42 

5 

37 

China . 

45 

10 

35 

Denmark . 

24 

5 

19 

East  Indies . 

33 

10 

23 

Ecuador  (via  Panama). . 

34 

20 

14 

Egypt . 

38 

5 

33 

France  . 

30 

*5 

25 

Finland . 

29 

5 

24 

Faroe  Islands . 

24 

5 

19 

Great  Britain . 

24 

5 

19 

Germany . . . 

30 

5 

25 

Greece . 

35 

5 

30 

Hungary . 

30 

5 

25 

Holland . 

27 

5 

22 

Italy. . . 

42 

6 

37 

Iceland  . 

24 

5 

19 

Japan  . 

45 

10 

35 

Java  (via  Southampton) . 

45 

28 

17 

Luxemburg  . 

30 

5 

25 

Morocco,  (Spanish  Possess’ns). 

42 

5 

37 

Malta  . 

24 

5 

19 

Madeira  . 

37 

5 

32 

New  Zealand . 

33 

12 

21 

Norway . 

46 

5 

41 

Paraguay  (via  Panama) . 

34 

22 

12 

Portugal . 

37 

5 

32 

Russia . 

29 

5 

24 

Roumania  . 

29 

5 

24 

Spain  . 

42 

5 

37 

Sweden  . 

33 

5 

28 

Switzerland  . 

42 

5 

37 

Servia . 

29 

5 

24 

Sandwich  Islands . 

10 

6 

4 

Turkey  . 

35 

5 

30 

Uruguay . 

25 

18 

7 

♦After  January  1,  1876. 


Postal  Money  Order  System. 

This  is  also  a  result  of  Republican  rule.  There 
were  3,404  money  order  offices  in  the  States  In  1874, 
through  which  $74,424,854  71  passed,  leaving  a  profit 
to  the  Government  of  $105,198.12.  Exchanges  of 
money  orders  are  made  with  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland  and  Canada. 
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Preparations  for  Resuming  Specie 
Payments. 

The  following  is  the  full  report  of  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  different  mints'  throughout 
the  country  for  the  fiscal  year,  completed 
June  30, 1875,  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the 
mints.  The  first  table  covers  the  coinage  of 
the  mint  of  Philadelphia  : 

Minor  coinage  pieces,  14,629,500;  value 
$230,375. 

Total  of  all  coinage:  pieces,  39,191,778; 
value,  $43,854,708. 

The  coinage  of  trade  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  amounting  to 
$5,697,500,  exceeds  that  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  by  $2,180,600,  and  is  more  than 
half  the  entire  coinage  of  silver  dollars  from 
1793  to  1874,  a  period  of  81  years.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  finance  bill,  January  14, 
1875,  the  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint 
has  been  largely  of  subsidiary  silver  coin, 
the  mints  on  the  Pacific  coast  also  furnishing 
their  quota,  when  not  otherwise  engaged  in 
coining  gold  and  trade  dollars.  The  opera¬ 
tions  in  subsidiary  silver  coin  represent  the 
workings  of  about  seven  months,  as  prior  to 
December  last  the  coinage  was  confinedmain- 
lv  to  gold  and  trade  dollars.  As  compared 
with  last  year’s  operations  the  excess  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  in  subsidiary  sil¬ 
ver  coin,  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  opera¬ 
tions  in  gold  show  a  decrease  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mint,  as  compared  with  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  year,  which  ended  June  30, 

1874,  that  institution  was  busily  engaged  in 
the  re-coinage  of  gold  coin,  under  the  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  coinage  act  of  1873.  The  gold  coin¬ 
age  at  San  Francisco  and  Carson  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1875,  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  coinage  for 
the  month  of  July  of  this  year  is  as  follows: 

Gold. 

Pieces.  1 

Value. 

Double  eagles . 

Eagles . 

Half  eagles . 

Three  dollars . 

Quarter  eagles . 

Dollars . 

238,910 

38,060 

3481 

20 

900 

20; 

$4,778,200 
380,600 
1,740 
60; 
2,250 
20  | 

Totals . 

278,258 

$5,162,870 

Silver. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Trade  dollars . 

Half  dollars . 

Quarter  dollars . 

Twenty  cents . 

Dimes  . 

476,800 

4,415,000 

2,003,800 

11,000 

4,580,600 

$476,800 

2,207,500 

500,950 

2,200 

458,060 

Totals . 

11,487,200 

$3,645,510 

Minor. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Five  cent  . 

Three  cent . 

One  cent . 

1.,  893, 000 
418,000 
12,318,500 

$94,650 

12,540 

123,185 

Totals . 

14,629,500 

230,375 

Total . 

26,394,958 

$9,038,755 

SAN  FBANCISCO  MINT. 

Gold. 

ouusiuiary 
silver  coin. 

Gold. 

Pieces.  Value. 

Philadelphia  .  .  ..  :  $172,000 

$325,302 

728,000 

72,000 

Double  eagles . 

1,300,000  $26,000,000 
10,000:  100,000 

20,000  100,000 

San  Francisco . !  1,780,1)00 

Carson  City .  . . . 

Half  eagles . 

Total..  . !$1. 952,000 

$1,125,302 

Total . 

1,330,000  $26,200,000 

The  new  refinery  of  the  mint  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  having  been  completed,  and  now  in 
successful  operation,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
other  mint  refineries  greatly  increased,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  all  the  mixed  bullion 
produced  in  the  United  States  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  parted  at  the  mints,  and,  with  the 
new  machinery  and  appliances  added  to  the 
coinage  mints,  that  the  out-turn  for  the  next 

Silver. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Trade  dollars . 

Half  dollars . 

Quarter  dollars . 

Twenty  cents . 

Dimes  . 

3,379,000 

958,000 

492,000 

15,000 

3,430,000 

$3,379,000 

479,000 

123,000 

3,000 

343,000 

Total . 

8,274,000 

$4,327,000 

CARSON  CITY  MINT. 

fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  dou 

bled. 

Treasury. 

Gold. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Count  of  Cash,  &e.,  in  TJ.  S. 

Double  eagles . 

Eagles . 

Half  eagles . 

98,497 

11,924 

20,383 

$1,969,940 

119,240 

101,915 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Spinner,  after  four¬ 
teen  years  official  service  as  U.  S-  Treasurer,  and  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  John  G.  New,  the 
bonds,  coin  and  currency  in  the  vaults  and  cash 
room  of  the  Treasurer  were  counted,  ai  d  the  books 
of  the  Treasurer  examined,  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary,  consisting  of  John  B. 
Blake,  (chairman, )  S.  E.  Middleton,  H.  H.  T.  Lei- 
pold,  J.  D.  Patten,  Jr.,  Lhas.  H.  Brown,  T.  C. 
Dickinson  and  Will  R.  Hewey.  The  committee 
commenced  on  the  30th  June,  and  closed  the  count 
on  the  15th  July,  when  the  examination  of  the  b'*oks 
was  commenced,  and  completed  in  two  weeks  more. 
The  committee  in  their  report  say  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  deficiencies  and  ex¬ 
cesses  above  mentioned,  (and  which,  outside  of  the 
sealed  package  stolen  from  the  cash-room  on  June  2, 
1875.  and  the  package  of  cancel-  d  notes  stolen  from 
the  redemption  division  on  February  18.  1875,  are  in¬ 
significant,  )  we  have  found  the  money  on  hand  in 
the  Treasury  proper  to  correspond  with  the  amounts 
called  for  by  tne  books,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  we  have  carefully  and,  as  we  think,  thoroughly 
tested.” 

Total  . 

j  130,804 

|  $2,191,095 

Silver. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Trade  dollars . 

Half  dollars  ..  . 

Twenty  cents . 

Dimes . 

1,841 ,70C 
334, 00( 
1,311 
885, 00( 

$1,841,700 

167,000 

658 

88,500 

Total . 

3,062,016  $2,097,858 

Total  gold  at  the  three  mints  :  pieces, 
1,739,062;  value,  $33,553,965;  silver,  pieces 
22,823,216;  value,  $10,070,368. 
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How  the  People  are  Taxed  to  Pay  the  Cost  of  the  Democratic  Rebellion. 

The  following  table  exhibits ,  in  detail ,  the  items  which  make,  up  the  amount  of  the  Democratic  pro-slavery  legaey 


to  the  American  people  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1875  : 

Payment  of  judgments,  Court  of  Claims .  $516,531  35 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  United  States  and  British  Claims  Commission .  2,093  25 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Southern  Claims  Commission .  51,800  00 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  claims .  84,374  70 

Examinaiion  of  National  Banks  and  bank  note  plates .  705  75 

Engrav’g  and  print’g,  &c.,  $1,581,669.41 ;  Refund’g  nat’l  debt  $150,255.51  $1,731,924  92 

Expenses  of  national  currency,  $330,978.27  ;  do  of  nat’l  loan, $2, 444.47 .  $333,422  74 

Defending  claims  for  cotton  seized . . .  14,290  75 

Repayment  for  lands  sold  for  direct  taxes . 23,920  00 

Return  of  proceeds  of  captured  and  abandoned  property .  880,619  34 

Collect’ n  of  capt’d  and  aband’d  prop’ty,  records  and  evidence  of  same.  6  .0  50 

Refunding  taxes  illegally  collected .  893  00 

Reissuing  national  currency  (reimbursable) .  64,244  76 

Trust  Fund  interest  for  support  of  free  schools  in  South  Carolina .  3,900  00 

Refunding  proceeds  of  cotton  seized .  .  36,938  72 

Refunding  to  National  Banks  excess  of  duty  ...  .  258  40 

Defending  suits  and  claims  for  seizures  of  captured  and  abandoned  property.  26,124  00 

Compensation  of  persons  employed  in  insurrectionary  States .  4,068  65 

Cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue  .  5,188,513  31 

Support  of  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  Asylum,  Washington,  D.  C . .  50,000  00 

National  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Colored  Women  and  Children,  D.  C.  10,000  00 

Prize  money  to  captors,  479,982.22;  for  destruct’n-enemy’s  vess’ls,  50,419.32  530,401  54 

Payment  to  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States  steamer  “Kearsage” .  2,040  87 

Payment  of  shares  in  capt’s  made  by  Adm.  Farragut’s  fleet  on  Miss,  river...  362,600  00 

Navy  pension  fund,  $96,363.93;  Pensions,  $^9,456,216.22  . 29,552,580  15 

Interest  on  debt,  103, 093, 544. 57;  Bounty  under  Act  July  28, ’66,  $277,111.44  103,370,656  01 

Expenses  under  reconstruction  acts  . 240  04 

Collection  and  payment  of  bounty,  &c.,  to  colored  soldiers  and  sailors .  80,000  00 

Keeping,  transporting  and  supplying  prisoners  of  war  .  2,195  35 

National  Cemeteries,  $168,869.59*  ;  Headstones  on  Graves,  $134,989.17 .  303,858  76 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hi=tory  of  the  War . . 40,000  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  California  and  Nevada  Vols.  and  1st  Mich.  Cav .  12,185  15 

Supportof  refugees,  freedmen,  $34,716.20;  Horses  lost  in  service,  $83,720.68  118,436  88 

Reimburs’g  States  for  rais’g  volunt’rs,  and  expenses  in  suppress’grebell’n..  186,667  93 

Claims  of  loyal  citizens  for  supplies  furnished  during  the  rebellion .  1,265,170  40 

Publication  of  official  records  of  the  rebellion . 20,000  00 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel  States .  4,000  00 

Payment  of  stoppages  or  fines  due  National  Home  for  disabled  volunteers.  911,505  12 
Awards  to  British  claimants,  $1,929,819.00  ;  Relief  Acts  (various),  77,064.29  2,006,883  29 


Total . . $147,794,675  63 


The  Nation’s  Pensioners— Direct  Results  of  the  Democratic  Rebellion 
[For  total  Annual  Expenses  of  the  Bureau  see  page  2.  J 


Year. 

Invalid  Soldiers. 

Widows  and  Dependent 
Relatives. 

Total . 

Number 
on  Roll. 

Amount  Paid. 

Number 
on  Roll. 

Amount  Paid. 

Number 
on  roll. 

Amount  Paid. 

1861... 

5,215 

$480,371 

26 

5,494 

$608,847 

49 

10,709 

$1,089,218 

75 

1862... 

4,341 

368,368 

33 

3,818 

432,451 

61 

8,159 

800,819 

94 

1863... 

7.821 

447,544 

64 

6,970 

596,819 

83 

14,791 

1,044,364 

47 

1864... 

23,479 

1,449,616 

71 

27,656 

3,072,005 

47 

51,135 

4,521,624 

18 

1865... 

35,880 

2, -216, 954 

30 

50,106 

6,325,930 

97 

85,986 

8,542,885 

27 

1866... 

55,652 

3,901,562 

01 

71,070 

9,349,418 

16 

126,722 

13,250,980 

19 

1867... 

69,565 

6,548,151 

32 

83,618 

12,133,560 

47 

153,183 

18,681,711 

78 

1868... 

75,957 

7,627.394 

13 

93,686 

16,452,009 

05 

169,643 

24,079,403 

17 

1869... 

82,859 

9,525,058 

17 

105,104 

18,920,030 

92 

187,963 

28,445,089 

09 

1870... 

87,521 

9,137.362 

43 

111,165 

18,643,449 

38 

198,686 

27,780,811 

81 

1871... 

93,394 

12,497,631 

78 

114,101 

20,579,751 

85 

207,495 

33,077,383 

63 

1872... 

113,954 

12,272,004 

18 

118,275 

17,897,336 

82 

232,229 

30,162,341 

00 
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